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human rights is 
cour^e^ The ten 



At Nojrthport High School, New York, the subject qf 
4edlt with lii ten.th grade European Cultures Studies 

week unit ti;eats the concept of 'hp'man rights as well 

as .hist^orical an3 current cases ffocusing on basic liberties. As 
students study/1;he individual cases Involving human rights, they 
^ delv.e into the political and social background" of ' tha country * 
involved. Students cqm^are similat situations in history. and 
literature and further explore jissueslin small',, group discissions of 
readings.^ Each' student is r^guir^'d to l^writ'e a tliought or reaction^ 
pap^r as the ' culminating* unit activify*. To add a personal 'expe'rienc^ , 
/dimension, to thd curriculum, • ert»ensiv^ use is made of • re^^urc^ 
sp^eakers includingrj)plitical aaj| , governmental eicperts, • • . . 

' representatives from social ^•action an'd religious ^groups, and local 

~ teacherstTStTideTit"inyolve4ientr~^t^Kes"'1rh 
and displays, tapecl interviews ^^nd corrfespondence with experts in the 
fielpl, participation- in locad social aptipn pro jectsi newspaper 
w^riting, and' f^nd raisipg; Students ^aire eValuated'-<^y tradjiAional 
. testing methods as well/-as by ' individual assessment of interest and* 
motivation— levely <Author/KSM)—; r^* -- - -~ - - . ^ 
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What do you heach high sohS& students about human rights? Do yoii deal 
directly '^ith issues of individwal libert2es?.\ Do you t^lk in jfypbtheticals^or 
in realities? Do you discuss historical or current cases? What resource mate- 
'rials do you use? s \, *^ . ' ; ' 

I>it Northport High School, P!orthport,^ ifew Yotk, tlie ^ubjeqt' of huDnan rights 
is de^lt with in a specially designed unit, "entitled. Human Rights* The unit is 
part oi the tenth grade European Cudture Studies coufse and yas'designed by 
Howard' Blue. For ten weeks -students study the concept of human rights as well 
as historical and current ^ases focusing on basic i^i^erties. At the conclusion 
of the unit studerAs are presented opportunities to !Cecome personally involv'ed 
in specif ic 'issue^of individual rights. { ' * ' " ^ 

A human' RIGHTS CLIRf?ICULUM ' i. * 

Northport student^ begin their study by examining thel^ personal views 
of basic human vig^its. Blue asks. students to llyt all the^ fights they believe 
essetftial to a good life. The students then-yttWy the Universal Declarjitlon ^ 
of Human Rights and compare the rights named there v^!ti ^heir own list. Some of 
the concepts s^tated by the students are the same as those in'jthe,%J)eclaration; 
however >. ^ccotf^-ing to Blue, some concepts such as "the right to belong to a 
jfreejtrade union" are rarely expressed by the 8tudent;s, whij^e Concerns more ' 
ImmqdiatQ to young ^eople, such as ^the righ-C to smoke and*drink" are «f re- 
queritly mej[ition^d^ After thia activity -one student wrote, "I^have td acfmit 
this 'op«nly. I never knew^,;HJere was such a thing as Im. Univer;sal Declaration 
of Human Rights." v 
/ Issues o£ human rights are then set in a'n historical context as students 
read Antigone: A Conflict Betweea^J^w and C^science. (Wallbank and Mitchell, 
Zeds., 1969) Xn class discussions students .explore the broad i^sue of human - 
verpus divine law as they reflect on ^J^tigone's fon^lict with King Creon. about 
the by'rial of her brother's body. ThJ class applies the principles of the 
Declaration of Human Rights to Antigone *8 situation. Because the case is so 
clear and yet so remote in time, the issues stand out sharply, and most stu- 
dents recognize ^he b^sic ^injustice of the situation. ^ ' ^ 

* The next class reading and discussion focuses on Conflict~bf Values: 
The Early Christian Martyrs* (Oliver and Newmann, 1967)' After a^tudying the 
dr t j. e mm a of Ae ear}.y Christians , students ar& asked to consider the analoj^y \ 
IfetvJeen %he Christian/Roman con^l^ct and the contemporary conflict: be^een 
our owt^o v^rnmen t and Jehovah's Witnesses or Black Muslims vh'5 refuse to 
qalute the 'American flag. , a . ' ' , 

Moving to more recent; cases, stiyjents ^tudy ^he ^^tuatlon of Silva 
Zalmanson, a Jewist SdViet citizen j^ho was first denied permission by the 
Sqviet government to emigrate to '^Israel, and theii latei^ with he^«lHisband and -a 
grou^r 9f Jews, was arrested at the Leningrad airport ana accused of Attempting 
to^ hijack an airplane. The ease is studied from two points of view: that 
described-.lA S.0.5. Soviet Jewry* a newspaper published by the Student Struggle 
for Saviet Jewry, and th^fjversipn presented In Soviet Jews; 'Fact? and Fiction ^ 
a pamphlet distributed hy the Soviet embassy. *r\\^ readings often lead to a 
discussion of .what conditions, if any, justify violence. ' , 

Blue reports that, issues of this kin6 are difficult for many students. 
American students general^ly find it easier to agre^ that a person in a , ^ 
communist state has a moral right ftp break. an unjust law, than to agree that 
ah American should obey his conscience when'it conflicts with the law. Oqe*^^ 
boy became upset about- Che whole s/udy of humart^ rights and^lef t a quotation* * 
on the teacher "s desk* which read, "Conscience Is but a word' that cowards^ first - 
devised to keep tha strong in awe." , . ^ 

To hel|^ students realize the InBT^^diate , world-wide implications of 
human rights violations. Blue provides the students with se^^ral current case 
^iatorifts ^of persons b^ing held in prisoj}^ for their {political or religious 
belYefs. Information for these case histories is abtained from materiio^l 
published by Amnesty International. i 

Amnesty ^.International is a non-profit, international organization 
devoted to asslBting "people who are bein^ held prisoner because of political 
or religious beliefs. Founded In Europe In 1961» Amnesty International ^now 
, has j>ver 70 chapters in the Uifited States. When- information on a prisoner 



"of conscience is received by the organization, ^he referral is verified and 
•organization raeraburs are notified of. the prlj5oner*s situation. The meTubers"^ 
attempt to secure the relenne ^f the prisoner through a postcard and letter ' 
campaign tp officials of the government concerned. ^To avoid domestic political 
repercussions, roembers roay not pressure ^offic ials of their own government. 

As stpdencs study the individual cases from Amnesty International, it 
is necessary for them to delve into the political and s'ocial. background of 
the country in which the prisoners are being held. Foi* example. In studying ^ 
the case of Jose Luis Prieto Rodriguez, wTro was imprisoned in Sp'^n' for Jjelng: 
a conscientious" objector, it was necessary for students toNresearch the 
Spanish law.which relates to re 1 igioua* fTeedom. 'They also .explored the 
political atmosphere of Spain and the religious sicuation^^f ' the country. 

^ ' .Blue*s students have studied cases from countries all over the world': 
Czechoslovakia, U.S.S. 9>. , -Nepal , Chad, Sierra Leone, and the United States. 
Students usually focus on two or three cases during th^ unit. In addition 
to the necessaf^y political and rellgioOs background of the country., students 
ofjien study the country's monetary system, social mores, geography, and 
language. In response to this part of the unit one student wrote', "I learned 
a lot about world situations. I was surprised how ignoiant I was about the 
countries — the way they govern themselves, I r-eally didn't know what a 
fascist government/was, what- a military coup was, and many *ot her tilings.'' 

As these cales are studied , 'Students arc encouraged to compare then < 
with the situations of Antigone altd the early 'Christians . By comparing past 
and present, and grou}^ and Individual cases, studepts begin to develof an aware- 
ness of the concepts involved in basic human rights. The Issues are further 
explored in small group diisou^sions of readings such as ^ht^: Diary of Ann 
FranA*^ (Goodrich and Hackett, 1956) , One in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 
• (Solzhenitsynj 1970)» and ^ly Testimony (Marchenko, 1971), Consid^r^ble'dis- 
cussion is elij:ited from a class viewing of The Confession, a Costa Gavrds 
film. - . • ^ . . 

^ Kach student is required to *wr'ite a thought or reaction p'aper as the 

culminating activity for the Human Rights unit\ Students are presented sev- 
eral topic suggestions such as this one: • « ' ^ 

, In the last 25 ye«rs, Indonesia, the Uhited State|s, Greece, 
and other co^njries have .fmprisoned people for b^^onging.to a 
'Communist Painty. A comifion just if lcaClon*has been that many 

m»>st„ Communist parties favor the violent overthrow of non- 
\Communist governments, Tlius,'*it is argued, Conmiun^sts should 
s. be Imprisoned before the^^lTave an opportunity "to overthrow a ' 
, g^>vernment.. In an essay of 1-2 pages,' tell why you agree or 
disagree witU the above argument. ^ * 

USING RESOURCE SPEAKERS m ^ 

• '» • ■ 

' To add the dimension of personal'-experience to the curriculum,* Blue 
makes extensive use of resource speakers in his social studies classes, 
scheduling a speaker every two to. three weeks. liJhile speakers are used ** 
Xiiiroughout the year, they are especially meaningful to^the Hum^n* Rights unit. 
Blue and his fellow'Ve^cher , Paul Lissandrello , wrote an article based on - 
their experiences entitled "Using Resource Speakers la the Classro^om" for . 
theySociaS^ Science Record (Autumn 1973), " . ' * 

^ Speakers^focusirg bn human' rights issues arc drawp from many sources. 

Political speakers are frequently invited to discuss specific issues; these 
i^fffbde candidates for ofTice as well as elected offi£:ials. The teachers 
found speakers to be tnore responsive to invitations when informed, thcre^would 
be press coverage of • thei.i: appeatance. ^ 

Because of the international focus of the students* human rights st^dy, 
representatives from fore"lgn countries have also been invited to speak to the 
students. O^e semester a British diplomat was invited io speak to the class 
on the Northern Ireland question. The British representative was followed by 
a United^atlons Vice council from the -Republic of Ireland representing the 
Irish point of view. The discussion following each speaker was lively, causing 
one student to renjark, "I *§ort of favored the "Irish, but each side has. good, 
poin^.s to bring up. This issue Isn^'t simple."* , ' , * 

In addition to the political and governmental •sv>eakers , teachers have 
y/ invited representatives from many social action gfoiips such^as Student Struggle . 
for Soviet Jewry, Amnesty International, American Civil Liberties ifnlon. 
Fortune Society (a prison reform grou^)), and National Organization for ' ^ 
Womei^, Less reform^orien^ted groups such ab the American Le^jion' have also 
provided speakers, Religib^iS spokesmen often deal witVi iss'ues of fundamental 
rights. Among the more unusual religious speakers at Northport have been _ 
-representatives . from Jehovah 's'' Wltiiesses, young people from the Jesus, move- 
ment, and two young men from an Episcopalian friary. In chposing speakers, 
the teachers have attempted to present a fair balance of all issues. — 

Blue aiid Llssaittirello have also been| alert to the availabilttjf of ^ 
speakers in their own midst, » The faculty member who Served «s volunteer 
* draft counselor, the -elderly teacher aide~who worked aboard a . German ship 
.in World War I, the principal ^nd secretary who emigrated to -America,* a 
teacher who served in the Pe'ade Corps, and a student's father who recently 
visited mainla'nd China — all provided insightful, pe^rlonal dimensions to 
questions o'f basic human rights'. m 

To u.sl Speakers to t^ie best ^vantage, 8tu(^nts are carefully pripared 
|^|^|j^"ei If ^appearances. Usually a prepo-ratoVy discussion is held by the students 




Small group explores cases i 
human tights Issues. (Phto 



Students gather a^ter class^ 
for further discussion with 
guest speaker, Cyxil*Lovitt, 
deputy counsel gener&l of » 
the ]Jni*ted Kingdom. • (Photo 
'by Newsday,^l972) 
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the day before a guest speakfiA For example, before the British and Irish 
representatives ppoke, the class studied the Northern Ireland Special Powers 
Act. SAidents were ready w^th pointed questions about the legislation. 

Blue and Ltesandrello have found It useful to. consult with the speakers 
before their appearances to explain specifically what they wish the guests 
to discuss. Sometimes speakers wish to evangel Izd rather than present inform- 
ative material, and a prior discussion with the speaker can help prevent thdt 
pfobleis. Speakei^S are also told'what kind of questions students may ask,^ thus 
enabling them to gather Information or material which might be helpful in 
answering the questions. * ' 

Bringing peof)le with minority or controversial views Into the c^ssroom 
as speakers has potential dangers. In antl,clpcitlon of any problems whlc^ 
might ayrise, Northport teachers have made it a policy to^ Inform tjjp school 
administration of*^each speaker *s appearance and to receive approval for* his 
, Visit; no speaker has been refused. Teachers have also invited sKepclcal 
^people, 'Including parents, to atCend sessions and sit In .on discussions. 

The guest speakers have provided stu(}ents with a wide variety of views 
on Jjuestlons of individual, llbjerties.- c . 

- • f ' 

GETTING STUDENTS INVOLVED ' * 

Belleving/that hum^in rights issues will become more meaningful if stu- 
dents become personally involved In specific questions, ^lue provides/oppor- 
tunities for perso^ial commitment. The kinds of actlvVtie^and levels of 
commitment are varied to appeal to all students. Students are not'^required 
to part-iclpate in any of the activities,. . 

.On December TO, 1973, students In the Human Rights Unit hefri a program 
and dls^ilay in the central lobby of Northport High School* to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the signing of the Universal Declaratioi^f Human Rights. 
One of the displays, was a. mock prison cell ii^which a studjnt confined* herself 
to symbolize t(ife prisoner^ of conscience held^^^uroughotft t'he world. The local 
press was Invited'to the commemorati6n and gave the event media, 'coverage . 

' VarJ,ous students have taped interviews with people who are personally 
involved lityissues^iof basic rights. Five students interviewed a psychiatrist 
who lobbied at the meet'ing of the World CongressN^f Psychiatrists in*Mexico 
City a few yj^ars ago or\ behal'f of a resolution colidemnlng Soviet use of 
mental institutions to incarcerate' political dissidents. Recently, two sopho- 
mdlreB interviewed a cousin of .Arm FrAnk who lives in the Northport areU. 
Thla^ semester students will r)iterview a local resident whose family hit 
experienced political persecution in Brazil/' Copies i>f these taped inter- 
views are kept in the f5chool*s library^ li3«tpnirife center. 

Northport students also have lto;-^pportuni-£iefi-^-ek-;partlcipate in several 
Amnesty International projects.* Aftcf.the class has studied the case his-- 
tories of prisoners of conscience proVfjded by^ Amnesty ln't;ernktional , iYidi- 
.vidw'al students may participate in the 'i»postcard .campaigns sponsored by the ' 
organization. A sfrudent chooses the prlffoner ar prisoners he wlshQs to Nclp, 
then writes courteously worded postcards to selected officials of thd govern- 
ment ^holding the person, requesting -his release* 

Often students receive no reply to their correspondence nor rtny infor- 
mation on the prisoner with whom they are' C(?ncerned . However; on at least 
one occasion, a'prisoner for whom the students worked has cbeen released. A 
stiident who participated in that, card campaign described the experience, "T 
wrote for th^- release of Dr. Helg.'\ Petschlk, and she was recently released. 
Whether or no^ my letter helped, it made me feel good knowing that X might 
have helped, even'^'a, little.'* » » ' . ' 

,^ome students chpose to direct th€*lr concern top political prisoners 
to local newspapers. Several students '^lave wrl tten. letters the media 
explaining t;he situations of certain prisoners -of conscience. Tliese le^jters 
-generally appear in the newspaper and give students a more^yeQt reward' fpr 
th'eir effort than they might get fyom writing postcards. 

After a Visit from the executive dlrect\>r of Amne'sty International, 
iforthport' students or ganize d ttie first high school chapter o^ organiza- 
tion in the V^ited States. The AO-plus members of the organization have i 
continued to conduct postcard campaigns fc^r stlected prisoners and«each year • 
adopt three, prisoners to whom ^hey, give spcci^aJl assistance . In some Instances 
the students have };;|lsed money to help tlie prisoner's family until his release 
Jhe group also attempts to meet with embassy off Icials or United Nations. 
represe(\tatives of the involved co'^iitry, to peVson/illy request the prisoner's 
relfease. * * # , i *. - - * 

* 'Because of their involvement with specific cas^s and wlth-issues of 
human rights in 'general, students have been asked t6 spjeak on the subject. 
Two years ago, three sophomores were interviewed on a local college radio 
, station about their work. Sevpral othcr<^ were interviewed for a broadcast 
over Radio Free Europe in which they dc<^cribed their class and thei,r personal 
involvement wjLth prisoners of conscie'rTCe. ' ^ • ^ 

All* of the activities 'j.n which students participate have served to ' 
make issues of human tights more meaningful to studei^ts, but a study 
such a's Human Rights is difficult to evaluate; Blue tfses traditional testing 
methods to assess the students*- completion of the assigned, reading materials. 
However, he'.also uses other measures to^assess student interest and motjVa- 
tion* levels^.. These^measflres may include the number of postcards or letters 
written, number of individual field trips takeft. and number of interviews » 
completed. Th^se^ assessments are taken into considj^xiation in the -final 
evaluation. Students receive traditional grades foV tffelr Work in the 



course. 
i 



STUDENT REACTIOf^. 



What a studeijt gain^ from the Human Rights Unit is highly personaj:, 
depending to a great exigent on his background, ma*tjjrity, ^nd level of com- 
ralene^t. 'However, in comments wri tt^n* by the ptydents after- completing the 
course, *two kinds of rea(;tionfi,*seem to dominate 'their statemfents. 

First*, many students acknowledged that this was the first time they 
had given any thought to* questions of human rights. ,Two students wrote:*' • 

; > ^'r 

^ f ^ I nevei'Veally thought' about human f ij^hitsi(bef ore l'had''tliis ■ 

• * course. But studying about pris'oners such as Daniel Cabrita, 
« Ana tplyo March enko, and Jose Prieto really opened^up my eyes to ' 

the prdblieins.« 



I though C I knew all about the siKtJatlon in the'U.-S.S.'R.-, • 
but after reading^;|Ji; Testimony by Anatoly Marchenko., I irealYzei 
how little, I knew. • * ' ' . ^ * ' 



A second response came from stud^ents who participated in the personal 
involvement opportunities offered ttdthin -the unit. Fot thefce^.students, the 
experience seeftied to open new avenues of thought about the fcl'tizen^s rbltf . 
in his world.. Skrveral students, .llk^ the Xpilowing writer , {"left the course 
convinced of the need- to become personally involved|in situations which 
challenge basic''conce^ts (jf individual liberties. . « 



Before we began this situdyy^I dldn*t think thQre was^^ai^hing 
one individual could do^ to right th^ wrongs that fTad been done. ^ I 
*. But t*ve learned thnt a.small group was 'able to aac&mplish some- 
» thing because we worked with many others_^toward a common,' goal . '''^^ 
• It's^'tvery fulfilling to know that ,y.our voice can be heard. _ 
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New York: BantarJk Books, Inc., 
1970. I ' * 
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"Conflict <5f Values: Thft'Early 
Christian Martyrs" In Religious 
Freedom:' Minority f fifths and . 
Majority Rule. Colu{nbus,*Ohlo: ' • 
American Education Publications, ' 
IJ?67, pp. 7^jl6.' ' ■ 

^olzhenj'tsyn^ Alexander. One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Oeniwv4c)i: New ^ ' 
York: Bantam«Books, Inc., 1970. 

* * 

WallbankVT. W. Sn6 R. Mltch9ll% eds. 
"Antl'gone: A Conflict between Law 
and Conscience" ;In World History: 
The Clash of Ideas. Glenvlew, ^1 1 1. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1969. " 
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£RIC DOCUMENTS . » . * - . 

EO 080 420 - A Guide tp Human Rights EdBcation. Bulletin 43. 152 pp^ 

V j-MF-$.65. Available fnom National Counc 1 1, for Social 
^ . Studies, 1-201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, 

' $2.25.' *Backg round Information and toachlrtg suggestions are 
offered In thi3, guide ^f or Implementing human rights I d^as 
' .In existing social studies currlcai,a*..at. the. el emfentary and. 

• • secondary grade levels. ^ ',. * I ■ 

Understanding Intergroup Relal;tons. 32 pp. Mf-$,65., ' 
Hardcopy ava'llabi* from Natlof>al Education Assoitlatlon, '* 
1201 Sixteenth St,, "N.W. , Washington, 0. C. 20036. Various 
aspects of Intergroup. re! atlona and how to teaah concepts 
/of Intergroupr relations In the classroom are presented* 

- Int^rg^oup Relations Curriculum. Progr;am Report. 29 pp. 
MF-$.65, HC-$3.29. 'This Is a description of a one^yeSr, 
el^ementary social studies program for use. as the basis of 
*a> curriculum or to sopplement an exlstlng'program. .The 
Ibng-term goal Is for students to daVelop democratic human 
reJatlons. ' p , , . ' 

\ . . ^. ^ 

• Frii^ndship Patterns in Mult1-Cul*tura> Groyp: International 
Coninuni cation at the Personal Level. 28.Tjp. MF-S^ea", 
,Hp-$3.29. This paper examines . the process of Interp^c^^nal 
^communication across cul'tural boundaries, through a comblna^ 
tlon of the cross-cultural approach and the Interpersonal 
apprpach. ' ^ / . . . ' 
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